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HAITI 





N his annual message to the Haitian 

Council of State, on April 17, Presi- 
dent Borno announced, according to re- 
ports, that he would retire in 1930 and 
that the United States would withdraw in 
1936. Has another dictator abdicated? 
Will the United States evacuate? These 
are the questions which the report raises. 


In 1915 President Guillaume Sam went 
on a rampage and caused 200 prisoners 
in the Haitian jails to be massacred. He 
sought refuge in the French Legation but 
the irate relatives of his victims violated 
this sanctuary and tore Guillaume Sam to 
bits. The upshot was that the United 
States intervened. 


In order to regularize our position, we 
induced the Haitian Government to sign a 
treaty in 1915 turning over to us the ad- 
ministration of the country except the 
judicial system, education and local gov- 
ernment. In 1917 the life of this treaty 
was extended until 1936. Although 
President Borno and his cabinet are the 
titular heads of the government, the 
United States now governs Haiti through 
a High Commissioner and five “Treaty 
Officials,’—the financial adviser and gen- 
eral receiver, and the heads of the gend- 
armerie, public works, the service tech- 
nique (or agricultural department), and 
a medical service. The High Commis- 
sioner is General John H. Russell, and 
three out of the five Treaty Officials are 
officers of the marines. Altogether there 
are about 100 Americans in the Haitian 
Government, in addition to a brigade of 
marines. The financial adviser is tech- 
nically responsible to the Haitian minister 
of finance, while the American heads of 
the gendarmerie, public works and medi- 


cal service are theoretically responsible - 
to a Haitian minister of the interior. 


Through these 100 officials and the brig- 
ade of marines the United States has re- 
stored order, abolished the petty exac- 
tions of officialism, straightened out a 
dismal financial situation, built imposing 
public works and improved the health of 
the Haitian people. While it has done 
nothing for general education, it is build- 
ing up effective agricultural schools. 


However there is a debit side of the 
ledger. We have sent to Haiti honest 
men—men who know how to maintain 
order and to keep accounts. But we have 
not sent to Haiti statesmen—men who 
thoroughly sympathize with Haiti’s as- 
piration for independence, who under- 
stand how to train a people to be free. 
The system which we have installed may 
be efficient but it is not educational. The 
Haitian cabinet is composed of idle min- 
isters, and President Borno is everywhere 
regarded as America’s marionette. The 
Haitian minister of finance has less 
responsibility in the administration of 
revenue than the unlettered negro treas- 
urer of a native state in a British colony 
in Africa. Apart from the “assistance” 
rendered by marine advisers, nothing has 
been done to improve local self-govern- 
ment. While orders are given in the 
name of the President and while laws are 
passed by a dummy Council of State, the 
initiative comes from the Americans. If 
the Haitian Government does anything, 
it is to obstruct. 


For a century the Haitian people had 
a legislature and the right to vote. But 
in 1915 the doors of this legislature were 
closed by American marines and they 
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have not been opened since. A Council 
of State elects the President and the 
President appoints the Council of State. 
There is no popular election and the 
United States marines permit no revolu- 
tion. The result is dictatorship. In de- 
fense of this situation, American and 
Haitian officials state that elections in 
Haiti are impossible because of the illiter- 
acy of the people. Yet in January, 1928, 
the people solemnly voted upon a set of 
constitutional amendments which were 
“adopted” by the overwhelming majority 
of 176,000 to 3,300. The United States 
assisted in this election by placing trucks 
at the disposition of the Borno Govern- 
ment to take voters to the polls. If the 
United States insists on “fair” elections 
in Nicaragua and elsewhere in Central 
America, is it unreasonable to ask why 
in the one country where it is in the posi- 
tion to secure such elections, it should be 
a party to a jocose fraud? 


American authorities in Haiti have 
tolerated, if not fostered, a régime which 
makes freedom impossible. President 
Borno periodically claps critical editors in- 
to jail, and last February he went to the 
extreme of closing the Cercle Bellevue, a 
social club which had been in existence 
for 30 years, on the ground that it sym- 
pathized with the editors of the Novelliste 
whom he had just imprisoned. The order 
closing the Cercle Bellevue was actually 
served by American army officers in the 
service of the gendarmerie. It is little 
wonder that the Haitian intelligentsia not 
only dislike Borno but cordially detest the 
United States. 


Although the treaty of 1915 gave the 
United States control over administration, 
it did not—a well-nigh fatal omission 
from our standpoint—give us control over 
the Haitian courts. When the police ar- 
rest a man, the Haitian courts may let 
him go; when a Haitian refuses to pay a 
bill assessed by an American official, the 
Haitian courts may refuse to enforce 
judgment. Appointed for life, the Haitian 
judges have not hesitated to use their 
power to enforce what they regard as the 
constitution and the laws. In some cases 
they have acted perversely, in other cases 
they have had equity on their side. A 
short time ago some goods belonging to 
Syrian merchants were damaged by rain 
while in the custom house. The owners 
requested the American financial receiver 
to pay damages. But he peremptorily de- 
clined on the ground that he was liable 
only in case of theft. The Syrians took 
the case to the Haitian courts who 
awarded damages of $653. The Ameri- 
can receiver still declined to pay. He said 
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the courts could not defeat his jurisdic- 
tion under the treaty. This defiance of 
the local tribunals by American officials 
may be multiplied. 

In an effort to legalize his position and 
extend his powers, President Borno 
drafted amendments to the constitution 
in June, 1927, which forbade the courts 
from interpreting any law, and which 
provided that Borno could be re-elected 
and that the judges could be appointed 
for a term of years instead of for life. 
The State Department at Washington 
struck out the proposal to make Borno re- 
eligible and to make the courts impotent. 
Nevertheless the amendments finally put 
to “popular” vote in 1928 extended the 
presidential term to six years, author- 
ized him to remove all present judges and 
to appoint new ones for terms of seven 
and ten years; they also in effect author- 
ized the government to suppress freedom 
of the press and the jury system. All 
these amendments had by implication the 
approval of the American authorities. 

Finally there is the question of the land. 
While some Haitians have valid titles, 
there are thousands of peasants who 
merely squat upon public land. In most 
countries undisturbed possession gives 
title after a term of years; but not so 
in Haiti where a law provides that pres- 
cription shall not run against the State. 
Upon entering Haiti the United States 
brought about a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing foreigners to acquire 
land. A few years later, the American 
authorities went out of their way to in- 
terest American capital in sisal develop- 
ments there. Concessions to half a dozen 
sisal estates have been granted as well as 
a contract providing for the irrigation 
of the Artibonite valley. All of these con- 
cessions seem to ignore the rights of na- 
tive “squatters,” who may be dispossessed 
despite the fact that their families may 
have inhabited the land for generations. 
Such dispossession has already taken 
place in the case of the Habitation Lom- 
bard. 

Few Americans in Haiti believe that 
the United States will evacuate in 1936. 
Certainly the present system of admin- 
istration would indicate that we are plan- 
ning to stay a long time. 

R. L. B. 
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